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profit, relative reward of labor and capital, efficiency of labor and 
capital, and even average wages, seem impossible. We must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with figures showing the general industrial life 
and development of the community. 

The statistics of wealth, debt and taxation do not seem to be in 
quite so hopeless a condition as those of manufactures. The first of 
these presents a very difficult problem, whose perfect solution is prob- 
ably still a long way off. But, in regard to all three subjects, a 
federal office, through its power of collecting information, is probably 
the only instrumentality in this country which can successfully under- 
take the work. The essays point out how this can best be done. 

It is not too much to say, in conclusion, that, whatever the merits 
of the particular essays, we have here the most systematic and elab- 
orate attempt to treat the United States census from a purely scien- 
tific point of view that has ever been made. There is no denunciation 
of the way in which the eleventh census was carried out ; but each 
subject is treated specifically, what was done is carefully criticised, 
and what might have been done is carefully explained. 

The book should, therefore, serve a double purpose: first, as a 
general guide, for persons using the census of the United States, as 
to the validity of its methods and the trustworthiness of its results ; 
second, as a guide to the officials of the new census, portraying in 
precise terms the deficiencies of the eleventh census and the possi- 
bilities of the next. In addition, it is destined to be of permanent 
value as a commentary on federal census methods and as a contri- 
bution to the science of statistics. „ ,_ _ 

Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

Railway Economics. By H. T. Newcomb, LL.M. Philadel- 
phia, Railway World Publishing Co., 1898. — 152 pp. 

Students of the railway problem have watched with gratification 
the change that has been taking place in the character of the indus- 
try in recent years — a change which has been more evident and 
rapid since the panic of 1893. The great aggregations of railway 
capital are being put upon sound and paying bases and are inau- 
gurating a policy of conservative management that promises much 
for the future of the properties. Wasteful construction of new 
lines has practically ceased, and sections are now growing up to the 
facilities created during the period of over-construction. Responsi- 
ble officials and stockholders of the organizations are taking a more 
personal part in management than ever before, and are showing a 
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desire to remove as far as possible the evils that had almost come to 
be regarded as a necessary adjunct to the conduct of transportation. 
These efforts are being recognized and appreciated, and the identity 
of interest of shipper and carrier are being every day more fully 
realized. Those who still persist in denouncing railways, in terms 
of the Granger agitation, lay themselves open to the charge of being 
either ignorantly or willfully blind to industrial progress. 

The little book of Mr. Newcomb is very welcome, because it puts 
before us in concise form the industry as it exists to-day, shorn of 
many of those earlier evils which are in the minds of many still 
associated with it. The chapters, appearing originally in the form 
of articles in the Railway World, have only such general connection 
as the title, Railway Economics, would imply. A good portion of 
the treatise is concerned with the discussion of rates and the causes 
of their decline. This gives us, in condensed form, the results of 
the author's extended investigations in his capacity as chief of the 
section of freight rates in the Department of Agriculture, and is 
quite the most interesting part of the book. The fall in charges 
during the last three decades has been extensive and continuous, 
and greater than the fall in prices of the most important articles of 
traffic. It has been accompanied, moreover, by an actual advance 
in the rate of wages. The effective cause of this reduction, how- 
ever, has not been the competition between carriers for the traffic of 
particular places. This has not only not lowered average rates, but 
has tended to check their fall ; for it promotes unjust discrimination 
against places not favored by competing lines, and encourages the 
multiplication of soliciting agencies and the employment of long, 
circuitous and illegitimate routes of traffic. The real cause of the 
decline has been the competition between producers and markets for 
the privilege of buying or selling in a particular locality. 

The commercial rivalry of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, each seeking to add to the volume of its export trade, has been much 
more effective in inducing the present low rates for moving grain to those 
ports than the more or less continued competition among the railways 
serving them. 

These demands for lower rates could, of course, have been met 
only with loss to the railways, had the latter not been able to reduce 
expenses by the various physical and administrative economies 
introduced from time to time. Bessemer steel, for example, has 
caused a veritable revolution in railroading and has increased enor- 
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mously the utility of the train as a machine. Railway associations, 
joint classifications, through billing and the like, have also con- 
tributed their share to the reduction in expense. The author, be it 
noted, omits to mention the saving effected through reorganization 
and refunding operations, which have reduced to a not inconsider- 
able extent the burden of fixed charges. 

Other phases of the question treated in the book are capital- 
ization, income and expenditure, construction, consolidation, and 
socially profitable and unprofitable transportation. Five chapters 
are devoted to the consideration of unjust discrimination in its 
various forms, including an interesting statistical illustration of the 
long and short haul evils. The chapter on taxation brings out the 
fact that this burden has steadily increased, without regard to busi- 
ness depression, and with little attempt at a definite relation between 
the extent of the tax and the ability to pay. The author argues that 
the effect of the levy of a tax may be detrimental to the community 
imposing it. For, so far as the tax increases the cost of transporta- 
tion, it must limit the area within which commodities can be profita- 
bly marketed ; and, in consequence, any community which taxes the 
transportation agencies by which it is served more heavily than those 
of competing regions are taxed, places itself at a disadvantage in 
common markets. The writer's presentation of the case argues 
strongly for a federal tax upon interstate commerce. 

For the eradication of existing evils, the author proposes the 
plan advocated so generally by railway officials and students of the 
problem, as well as by the Interstate Commerce Commission — that 
of pooling under a contract enforceable at law. His plea has been 
made still more effective by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Joint Traffic Case, promulgated since his book appeared. Bills 
embodying the pooling principle are before Congress, but have thus 
far failed of serious consideration, because of the more pressing 
demand of territorial questions. Moreover, there is a large number 
of Congressmen who look with concern upon any move in the direc- 
tion of capitalistic combination ; and, when one reads arguments of 
our highest tribunal on the effectiveness of competition to control 
the transportation industry, one can hardly with reason expect to 
find cordial support for an opposing plan in our legislative halls. 
But the railway industry constitutes such an important element in 
our economic organization and touches so intimately the lives of all 
our people, that, whether the evils are removed or not, its operation 
will continue to be a never-failing source of interest to the student. 
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We therefore feel under obligation to Mr. Newcomb for contributing 
to the somewhat scanty and unsatisfactory literature of American 
railways a handbook of permanent value. p RANK fj Dixon 

Dartmouth College. 

Economics. By Edward Thorn Devine, Ph.D. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1898. — 440 pp. 

The value of this work is out of proportion to its size. It is, in 
the first place, one of those rare products, interesting school text- 
books. It is, moreover, adapted as well to the needs of the general 
reader as to those of the student. Its particular merit is its modern- 
ness. Dr. Devine acknowledges the large influence that the work of 
Professor Patten has had upon the book itself ; and readers of the 
book will find in it a large amount of the stimulating and eminently 
original thought that is the content of Professor Patten's several 
works. Until recently it has been thought that the student should 
enter the field of economics by the classical gateway, even though he 
were afterwards to adopt modern views. He should study John 
Stuart Mill and the text-books that reflect the thought of Mill. He 
should first be a classical economist, and afterwards something else. 
He should, as it were, get into a deep rut, follow it for some distance, 
and then climb out. If this were the method to be pursued, Dr. 
Devine's book would help to pull the student out of the rut. This, 
however, is not the true method to be pursued. The time is past 
when in political economy it was best to teach classical error and 
then to follow it up with modern truth. Dr. Devine's book is dis- 
tinctly one of the best that may be used for the purpose of giving the 
student, at the outset, the modern point of view. The learner will do 
far better if he takes such a system as is here presented first, and a 
classical one afterwards, than if he reverses this order. By Dr. 
Devine's plan he may study successively the economic man, his 
environment, the conditions of economic society, the production of 
goods, and then the consumption of goods. It is in the author's 
consideration of consumption that the largest influence of Professor 
Patten shows itself ; for he includes here a study of social prosperity, 
of the influences that produce it, of the obstacles that hinder it and 
of the diffusion of the gains that come by means of it. 

The book has one striking omission, in that it does not contain any 
very extended study of wages or of interest. It may be wise, and it 
is certainly possible, so long as the laws of wages and of interest are 



